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Lesebuch ranee Matzner's time which attempts to cover the M. £. 
field as we use the term to-day ; and it reflects no discredit on that 
scholarship in which Germany has so long led the world, and which 
sets so high a standard for the workers in other lands. 

Clare 8. Northup. 

Cokneix University, Ithaca, N. Y. 



A Middle English Reader, edited, with Grammatical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, by Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. exx, 475. 

For some years teachers have felt the need of a new adequate 
edition of Middle English texts. Matzner's Sprachproben has long 
been out of print. Morris and Skeat's Specimens of Early English, 
Part I, has not been revised since 1887. 1 MacLean's adaptation 
of Zupitza's ftbungsbiich, admirable as far as it goes, is, for Middle 
English, not sufficiently comprehensive. Sweet's Primers are like- 
wise too limited in scope. There is accordingly plenty of room for 
Professor Emerson's book. 

Here we have an excellent selection of texts. The extracts are 
not mere scraps, but are long enough most of them to be self- 
explanatory and to awaken some interest not only in the language 
but also in the substance. In this latter respect also there is good 
variety. They range in date from the late Chronicle to Chaucer, 
and exemplify five principal dialects, Midland, Northern, Southern, 
Kentish, and the dialect of London. 

Departing from the practice of previous editors, Professor Emer- 
son groups his texts not according to date but according to dialect. 
The book is practically a Midland English reader ; the Midland 
dialect is regarded as a norm, to which the others are subordinated. 
There are, for example, 125 pages of Midland texts, 40 of North- 
ern, 44 of Southern including Kentish, and 20 of the Midland 
dialect of London. "Words are entered in the glossary under their 



1 A third edition is mentioned in the advertising pages at the back of certain 
Clarendon Press books, but, I believe, has not yet appeared. 
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normal Midland forms. And the introduction is a Midland gram- 
mar, peculiarities of other dialects being treated only in notes. 
Such a grouping of texts is a decided advantage ; the separation of 
dialect forms in the glossary is a material aid to the student ; and 
the choice of Midland as the basis for the grammar is abundantly 
justified by the history of the language. 

It is desirable, however, that the introduction to Middle English 
be made as easy as possible for the student. The beginner finds the 
transition from old West Saxon to thirteenth century Midland 
abrupt and confusing. Many will wish, therefore, to see § 5 
considerably enlarged. Instead of referring to twenty solid pages 
of Sievers, Professor Emerson would have done better to sum- 
marize Sievers's discussion, perhaps tabulating the more marked 
differences between West Saxon and Old Mercian. Of course, the 
teacher can do this when his class comes to the middle period ; 
yet we must not overlook the advantage of having always at hand 
a printed statement by which one may refresh one's memory. 

The chief objection to be urged against the grammar, however, 
is that its minuteness seriously impairs its usefulness. Here again 
I am thinking especially of the beginners for whom the book is 
intended. To them the multiplicity of details here given must be 
discouraging. Why dishearten them at the outset by such an 
array of minutiae ? Even if Middle English is less regular than 
Old English, or presents more problems, it is hardly wise in an 
introductory manual to attempt to cover or even to indicate the 
whole ground. Surely a compact summary adequate to the begin- 
ner's needs could be given in much less space. In this respect 
Professor Emerson might have followed further the plan of Old 
English study which he commends in his preface. 

Nor will the professed student of Middle English always rest 
satisfied with Professor Emerson's discussion. To cite a single 
instance. Despite the authority of Morsbach, whom Emerson here 
follows, it is very doubtful that the lengthening of Old English 
short vowels before consonant groups was so thoroughgoing as is 
assumed in § 72. It is pushing a theory too far to believe that 
Orm's pronunciation holds for all dialects. Kluge 1 is more con- 

1 Oesehkhte der Engl. Sprache, § 83. 
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servative. Chaucer 1 exhibits no such wholesale lengthening. 
Moreover, Emerson's § 72, taken in connection with § 79, needs 
further elucidation. Are we to believe that short vowels were at 
one time lengthened before rl, rn, rf>, ng, and then again short- 
ened ? * It seems more reasonable that in some dialects these conso- 
nant groups never effected the lengthenings characteristic of other 
dialects. 

Throughout the book the editor has rigorously applied his 
theory of lengthening, even marking as long the vowels of the 
article and of unstressed final syllables. 

Except as just noted Professor Emerson in printing his texts 
has followed the standard editions ; normalizing, however, in some 
instances noted at the foot of the page, and making a few silent 
changes in the same direction. For example, in the story of Floris 
and Blauncheflur, where Emerson, following the Cambridge manu- 
script, prints nevere (37, 11, 12), McKnight has,neure (491, 
492), Hausknecht nevre (907, 908). In 37, 32, clepte is from 
the Auchinleck ms. ; the others have initial k. For first, 38, 27, 
the ms. hasfurst (McK. 539); and for dppe, 39, 6, su/>/>e (McK. 
548). In this connection it may also be noted that the forms in the 
footnotes are not always exactly those of the ms. For example, 
p. 35, n. 11, for letes the Cambridge reading is lete% ; similarly 
p. 36, n. 4, for niz read ni% ; p. 37, n 5, for tieres read terres ; 
p. 39, n. 2, for cleppep read duppefi. The sense of 38, 20, makes 
preferable the Trentham reading pan adopted by Hausknecht. 

It is to be regretted that the lines of the poetical extracts are 
nunfbered not as in the complete editions, but only by page. Hence 
comparison with the originals involves an amount of computation 
sorely trying to the temper. For this omission there is certainly 
no excuse ; every user of the book will urge that the numbers be 
added in a second edition. One wishes also that both texts of 
Lajamon were printed side by side, as by Madden, in order that 
the second text, 8 of later date and without the strong southern 
coloring, might be compared with the first. These, however, are 

1 Cf. ten Brink, Language and Meter of Chaucer, § 16. 
*Cf. Sweet, History of English Sounds, § 638. 

3 The second ms. is at this point considerably mutilated. This, however, is 
not a final reason for not printing it as suggested. 
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not insurmountable difficulties, and do not weigh heavily against 
the general excellence noted above. 

There is an overgenerous sprinkling of errors typographical and 
other throughout the book. Many shortcomings in the glossary 
have already been pointed out by Mr. H. Littledale in Modem 
Language Review, i. 134-6 (January, 1906). Without examining 
all the texts and apparatus in detail, I may note the following in 
addition. 

In the introduction. P. lii, 1. 18, read lengthening. In the table 
on p. lxi, d has slipped out of the space for voiced dental stop. 
P. lxxxvi, last line, read sinews. P. cxv, the O. E. adjective 
ending was -ig. 

In the text. P. 2, 1. 18, the superior letters should be 5 and 6. 
On p. 3 henged, 1. 6, and henged, 1. 7, are identical and should.be 
marked alike. The change of ms. flee, 3, 27, to fl$sc is unneces- 
sary ; flee means 'flitch,' 'bacon.' In 4, 15, to be consistent with 
changes noted at the foot of the page, we should read newe. In 
5, 13, the sense seems to require the change of and (ms. 7) to on. 
In 11, 26, read deep. In 21, 17, read he. In 22, 21, Morris and 
Matzner print wore. In 23, 8, why change ms. eares to Ires, yet 
keep bread, 22, 15? The ms. reading in 185, 22, is Mnedone. 
In 187, 25, for Son read Fon. In 189, 6, instead of wenan, 
Madden has uuenan. 

In the notes. P. 254, last line, read sinful ; the quotation is 
from Holt. Pritzsche's Anglic article mentioned on page 258 is 
in vol. v ; the author's name is misspelled on p. 259, 1. 9. On 
p. 260, last line but one, the reference should be p. 24, 1. 19. In 
note on 27, 30, as bearing on Koch's emendation, cf. quam, 29, 32. 
P. 300, 1. 21, deoren is n. pi., and occurs at 182, 14. The sup- 
posed author of the Ancren Biwle, p. 305, is Richard, not Ralph, 
Poor. In 310, 21, for 259 read 459. 

In the glossary. Many quantities both O. E. and M. E. are 
wrongly marked ; I cite only bitid for bitid, p. 336 ; net for n§t, 
p. 404 ; wende, wenden, for wende, wenden, s. v. wenen. P. 319, 
1. 4, for h read /. P. 322, insert ahon, 'hang,' 187, 26. 
P. 326, s. v. ari%t, supply meaning. P. 329, read bannen ; 
beonnen, 187, 23, is infinitive ; the preterit in Laj. is weak. 
P. 335, bime, 10, 5, rather means 'original.' P. 340, s. v. buten, 
add meaning 'without,' 183, 25. P. 341, careful means 'full of 
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care,' 'anxious,' and the form in 188, 27, is karefullest. P. 344, 
the cross-reference under cleppen leads nowhere. P. 364, the adj. 
shows that follkess 10, 13, is plur. P. 373, gr§t does not occur in 
31, 3. P. 384, s.v. tie, add ilk an, 'each,' 9, 20. P. 387, 
insert klnde, adj., 22, 11. P. 388, kisse, 39, 7, is pres. plur. 
P. 388, insert kume < O. E. cyme, 'a coming,' 183, 20. P. 389, 
insert lafien, ' invite, ' 202, 20 ( < O. E. la&ian, not < Wfoian, 
which would appear as Iffien in A. R. ). P. 391, the W. S. form 
of lesen is Uesan. P. 395, Lundenisce is weak in both places cited. 
P. 396, the cross-reference under mod had better be may. P. 398, 
insert mede, 'meadow,' 35, 14. P. 406, oc = also, 25, 32. 
P. 429, insert somed, 'together,' 187, 25. P. 433, insert stqnstille, 
'stonestill,' 201, 29. P. 435, s. v. sune, add Midi. pi. sunes, 
24, 30. P. 437, insert swulc, 'as if,' 181, 9, 15. P. 441, 
s.v. tonieht, toniht in 181, 10, 12, means 'last night.' P. 444, 
insert Aegn, />epi, fiein, occurring passim. P. 447, 1. 1, read 
*Arengan ; />urhlocen is < O. E. -Ideian. P. 448, s. v. under/on, 
the references 2, 19, and 2, 8, should be transposed. P. 449, the 
definition of undern seems too vague ; in 28, 13, it means some 
particular hour. P. 460, vritenn 10, 11, is infinitive. P. 462, 
insert wrigtful, 'deservedly,' 26, 12. 

The perverse separation of g and % in the glossary has no very 
obvious advantage. Whereas g and % are thrust apart, g and g 
(which is equivalent to 5) are kept together ; cf. the words on 
p. 370. 

The usefulness of the book as a whole will be materially increased 
by a carefully revised second edition. 

B. S. Monboe. 

Cornell University. 



